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The Centennial. 


PROGRAMME OF THE OPENING, PHILADELPHIA, 
may 10. 


. 10.15 A.m.—National airs, by the orchestra. 


. 10.30—Arrival of the President of the United States. 
. Centennial Inauguration March, by Richard Wagner. 


Prayer, by the Right Reverend Bishop Simpson. 
. Hymn, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Music by John K. Paine of Massachusetts. 

Organ and orchestral accompaniment. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Our fathers’ God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day. united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time from all 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love's golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold ! 


Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law, 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old ! 


6. Presentation of buildings to the commission by the 
president of the Centennial Board of Finance. 

7. Cantata, by Sidney Lanier of Georgia. 
Music by Dudley Buck of Connecticut. 
Basso Solo, by Myron W. Whitney of Boston. 


THE CENTENNIAL MEDITATION OF COLUMBIA. 
BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
I. 

From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years ; 
Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 

Shine and fall, shine and fall, 
While old voices rise and call 
Yonder where the to-and-fro 
Weltering of my Long-Ago 
Moves about the moveless base 
Far below my resting place. 


n. 
Mayflower, Mayflower, slowly hither flying, 
Trembling Westward, o’er yon balking sea, 
Hearts within Farewell, dear England, sighing, 
Winds without But dear in vain replying, 
Gray lipp’d waves about thee shouted, crying 
No! It shall not be! 





IIt. 
Jamestown, out of thee— 
Plymouth, thee—thee, Albany— 
Winter cries, Ye freeze: away ! 
Fever cries, Ye burn: away! 
Hunger cries, Ye starve: away! 
Vengeance cries, Your graves shall stay ! 


Iv. 

Then old Shapes and Masks of Things, 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings— 
Ghosts of Goods once fleshed and fair, 
Grown foul Bads in alien air— 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords— 

Error, Terror, Rage and Crime, 

All in a windy night of time 

Cried to me from land and sea, 

No! Thou shalt not be! 


Hark! 
Huguenots whispering yea in the dark, 
Puritans answering yea in the dark ! 
Yea, like an arrow shot true to his mark, 
Darts through the tyrannous heart of Denial, 
Patience and Labor and solemn-souled Trial, 
Foiled, still beginning, 
Soiled, but not sinning, 
Toil through the stertorous death of the Night, 
Toil, when wild brother-wars new-dark the Light, 
Toil, and forgive, and kiss o’er, and replight. 


1. 
Now praise to God’s oft-granted grace, 
Now praise to man's undaunted face, 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
I was; I am; and I shall be— 
How long, Good Angel, O how long ? 
Sing me from Heaven a man’s own song! 


Vit. 
“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow !”. 


viii. 
O Music, from this height of time my Word unfold ; 
In thy large signals all men’s hearts Man’s Heart 
behold; 
Mid-heaven, unroll thy chords as friendly flags un- 
furled, 
And wave the world’s best lover's welcome to the 
world. 

8. Presentation of the Exhibition to the President of 
the United States by the President of the Centen- 
nial Commission. 

. Address by the President of the United States. 

. Unfurling of the Flag, Hallelujah Chorus, Salutes 
of Artillery and Ringing of the Chimes. 

. Procession through the Main Building and Machin- 
ery Hall. 

. Reception by the President of the United States in 
the Judges’ Pavilion. 


_ 


Haydn with the Esterhazys. 

(Translated for this Journal from the new Biography 
of Haydn, by C. F. Pont. Berlin, 1875.) 

(Continued from Page 226.) 

* * * * * Paul Anton Esterhizy be- 
came of age in the year 1734, and entered at 
once upon the princely majority. His person 
is of peculiar importance for our task. His 
mother had nourished in him an unquestiona- 
ble sense and love for music; he also played 
himself the violin and violoncello, and he ap- 
pears to have had one of the brothers Lindt 








(who hitherto had formed the orchestra) for 
teacher. His interest for music shows itself 
particularly in the numerous scores collected 
by him in Vienna, Dresden, Milan, Rome and 
Naples, —scores, still preserved, of operas, ser- 
enatas, pastorals, and instrumental works. . . 
The marriage of the Prince with the Marchesa 
von Lunati Visconti of Lorraine was already 
contemplated. The marriage was childless; 
the Princess died at Eisenstadt on the 4th of 
July, 1782. In 1750 the Prince went as am- 
bassador to the Court of Naples: before and 
since this time he had been prominent in the 
war of the Succession and the Seven Years War, 
and rose to the dignity of a ficld marshal. 
Twice he placed at the disposal of his Empress, 
at his own expense, a complete and well 
equipped regiment of hussars. In the richly 
decorated uniform of his regiment, in a blue 
dolman and wearing the knightly order ef the 
golden fleece we see him painted in the castle 
at Forchtenstein, surrounded by 80 officers of 
his regiment in just so many portraits from life 
in oil. For nearly 30 yearsthe musical Kapelle 
stood under the protection of this Prince; dur- 
ing this period we see it steadily progressing, 
although slowly; yet it still moved within 
modest dimensions, just large enough to pro- 
vide for the church service and the table music, 
and sometimes, with the aid of some Italian 
singers from Vienna, to glorify a family festi- 
val in the princely house by the performance 
of a larger dramatic work. Thus in 1755, on 
the Prince’s birthday, there was a performance 
in the palace of an Heloga Pastorale by the Ab- 
bate Giov. Claudio Pasquini, the music by 
Francesco Maggiore, of which the text book 
and the score are still preserved. It speaks 
for the cleverness of every member of this lit- 
tle Kapelle, that they were able also to perform 
Werner’s Oratorios and Masses. 

Shortly after the Prince assumed the govern- 
ment, the orchestra for the first time was 
strengthened by a flute, oboe, trombone and 
tympani; and whoever else in the prince’s 
household knew how to sing or play an instru- 
ment, was, with or against his will, enlisted 
into the Kapelle if he happened to be needed.* 
For instance in the years 1750-60 we find sev- 
eral chancery officers named at the same time 
as musicians. Also the school teachers of the 
neighboring villages of Great and Little Héf- 
lein helped as fagottists in the table music and 
in the choir; the palace schoolmaster, Jos. 
Diezl, sang in the choir as tenor, and was also 
enrolled in the field music; and his wife too 
was bound to frequent the chapel choir. In 
the year 1754 the remuneration of the Kapelle 
had risen to 2728 florins. The highest salary, 


* The employment of the servanta in domestic musi- 
cal productions, was no uncommon practice in the last 
century. An advertisement in the Wiener Zeitung reads; 
“ Wanted, in a noble house, a servant, whounderstands 
how to play the violin well, and to accompany difficult 
Pianoforte Sonatas.” 
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strange to say, was drawn by the tympanist 
Adam Sturm (285fl.); next to him came the 
two oboists, Karl Bratn and Anton Kreibig 
(200 and 227f1.) Besides his salary in money 
each musician at that time received annually 
800 Ib. of beef, 1 hog, 9 rundlets of wine, 30 
Ib. of suet, 12 pecks of corn and wheat, 40 lbs, 
of salt, 80 lbs. of candles, 6 cords of wood and 
the usual supplies for the kitchen. The afore- 
said Adam Sturm (ob. 1771) served the prince- 
ly house for 30 years and was, as the weather- 
worn inscription on his tombstone testifies, one 
of those queer fellows, of whom the Kapelle had 
always several to show. 

On the 1st Jan. 1759 the membership of the 
Kapelle received the most important addition 
it had ever had: Karl Friberth was installed as 
Tenor and Court-state musician; and one year 
later the Soprano, Anna Maria Scheffstos was 
appointed ‘*Choir and Chamber Singer. The 
Prince, now for the first time regularly settled 
down in Eisenstadt, was evidently in the best 
mood for improving his Kapelle. His oft-told 
visit to Count Morzin and his acquaintance 
there with Haydn’s compositions must have 
called his attention to the fact, that his now old 
and invalid Kapellmeister was no longer in a 
condition to satisfy the advanced requirements. 
A substitute was urgently demanded. And by 
a fortunate coincidence, just at this time the 
dissolution of Count Morzin’s Kapelle took 
place. The Prince seized the opportunity and 
secured the person of the now free musical di- 
rector of the Count, to whom the offer of a new 
asylum must have been all the more welcome 
that it relieved him so unexpectedly from all 
anxieties about the support of his family. 

Of the preceding negotiations we have no 
detailed account, but there is still preserved a 
contract (‘‘ Convention und Verhaltungs-Norma’’) 
executed in Vienna on the first of May, 1761, 
which with its fourteen paragraphs makes rich 
amends. Accordingly, (§. 1): He (Zr) Joseph 
Heyden was received as Vice-Kapellmeister 
into the service of Prince Esterhfizy with the 
understanding, that the Kapellmeister hitherto, 
Gregorius Werner, ‘although incapacitated 
by his great age and feeble health for the suit- 
able discharge of his duties, still remains Ober- 
Kapellmeister in consideration of his long, in- 
dustrious and faithful service,” and that Jos- 
eph Haydn shall be subordinate to him, so far 
as the church music is concerned. But in all 
other cases, whenever musical performances 
take place, the musicians are collectively re- 
ferred to the Vice-Kapellmeister. (This order 
aims already at an increased activity of the 
Kapelle, in dramatic, orchestral and chamber 
music). §. 2. It is expected of the Vice-Ka- 
pelimeister, who is from this time forth to be 
regarded as an officer of the household, that he 
will know how to conduct himself soberly, and 
to the musicians under him not brutally, but 
discreetly, calmly and uprightly, as it becomes 
an honor-loving huuse officer of a princely court. 
Moreover that, in the performance before per- 
sons of high rank, he, the Vice-Kapellmeister 
with all the musicians will always appear in 
uniform; and that not only ‘‘Er Joseph Hey- 
den ” himself shall be neatly dressed, but that 
he will see to it that his subordinates shall du- 
ly present themselves in white stockings, white 
linen, powdered hair, and either in a cue or 





bag, but all alike. §. 38. Since the musicians 
are referred to him as their Vice-Kapellmeister, 
said (Hr) Joseph Heyden will deport himself in 
all the more exemplary manner, so that they 
may take example from his good peculiarities ; 
hence he will avoid every familiarity, promis- 
cuous companionship in eating, drinking and 
other intercourse, so as not to forfeit the respect 
belonging to him, etc.—§. 4. He must perform 
at once every composition ordered, but not com- 
municate it to anyone, nor allow it to be cop- 
ied; nor must he without obtaining leave com- 
pose for others.—§. 5. Said Joseph Heyden 
must appear daily in the antichamber at Vien- 
na or on the estates, forenoon and afternoon, 
and wait until he learns ‘whether there is any 
music ordered, and see to it that all the musi- 
cians present themselves at the right time, and 
take note of the tardy and the absent.—§. 6. 
He must do his best to settle any differences or 
grievances among the musicians, so as not to an- 
noy the Prince in unimportant cases; only when 
something exceptional occurs, which said Jo- 
seph Heyden himself is unable to set right, 
must he report the matter to the ‘‘ hochfirstl. 
Durchlaucht.”—§. 7. Said Vice-Kapellmeister 
must look out for the safe keeping of the mu- 
sic and the instruments, and be answerable for 
the same.—§. 8. Said Joseph Heyden is bound 
to instruct the female singers, so that they may 
not forget in the country what has been taught 
them with so much labor and expense by dis- 
tinguished masters in Vienna; he must also 
keep himself in practice upon various instru- 
ments, with which he is acquainted. . . . 
§. 11, grants him a yearly salary of 400 Fl. rhn., 
besides a place at the Officers’ table on the es- 
tates, or half a guiden daily for food; also ‘‘a 
new uniform each year.” This agreement 
(§. 13), dating from the ist of May 1761, is 
concluded for three years, with the under 
standing that, in case said Joseph Heyden 
should, after this time, wish to seek his fortune 
elsewhere, he is bound to signify this intention 
half a year beforehand. Meanwhile his lord- 
ship not only promises to retain him in service, 
but holds out to him the expectation of the 
Upper-Kapell-meistership after a satisfactory 
discharge of duty, his lordship on the other 
hand reserving the right to discharge him at 
any time during the period of service. 

This document requires no commentary; it 
gives us a thorough jnsight into the internal 
economy of this afterwards so famous musical 
Kapelle. Much is demanded of Haydn: he 
must be director, composer, arbitrator, overseer 
and instructor all at once: moreover it is ex- 
pected of his zeal, that he will raise the Kapelle 
to a height that will redound to his honor. 
Well! has not the ‘‘thonor-loving house ofticer” 
fulfilled this expectation splendidly! The 
princely house made him a costly present—he 
left a more beautiful one in return for it. . . 

The continual use of the third person, ‘‘Er,” 
or he, before the name of the new Kapellmeis- 
ter, had not at all at that time the repulsive 
and insulting sense attached to it in our day. 
Frederick the Great also used it toward his new 
Kapellmeister Reichardt, whom in the begin- 
ning he addressed with “Ihr” (you, or ye), as 
toward a subject. With his musicians, even 
with those who daily accompanied him, in- 
cluding most distinguished artists, the King 





made little ceremony. ‘‘Send in the musi- 
cians!” was his order to his pages. He was 
also curtly styled in the official reports of the 
steward, and in the orders of the Prince, ‘‘ der 
Hayden.” It required an impulse from without 
to bring about a change here; for after his re- 
turn from London crowned with honor, when 
this disrespect on the part of the then Prince 
became too much for him, and he complained 
bitterly about it to his high patroness, the 
Princess Maria Josepha Hermenegild, he was 
thenceforth on official occasions always ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Herr von Haydn,” and often also 
‘*Wohledelgeborner” (well and genteelly born), 
or ‘‘ Dear Kapellmeister von Haydn.” 

Haydn’s personal appearance we can now 
bring well before us. We have to think of him 
in uniform, in light blue frock with silver lace 
and buttons, waistcoat also bright blue and 
with silver trimming, and with embroidered 
ruff and white cravat. So he is represented 
in the oil portrait taken about the year 1768 or 
69 in Esterhaz (probably by Grundmann), in 
which he is to be sure much flattered. A por- 
trait painted on wood about the year 1770, by 
J. A. Gutenbraun, corresponds more nearly to 
the description handed down of him. This 
appeared in an excellent copperplate engrav- 
ing (in the pointed manner) by Luigi Schiavo- 
netti in London, and in a lithographic copy at 
Paterno’s in Vienna. (An engraved copy by 
J. Jenkins, published by Thomas Kelly in 
London, has no artistic value.) Haydn here 
appears in civic dress, bent a little forward, 
sitting before a piano; his left hand rests upon 
the keys of the instrument, while the right 
hand, slightly raised, holds. pen, and he seems 
to be dreamily and seriously collecting his 
ideas. Here as always, even when out of ser- 
vice, Haydn is neat and simple; thus attired, 
he was prepared at any moment to receive 
guests or to appear before his Prince. 

The best portraits confirm what Dies and 
Griesinger and others tell us about Haydn's ap- 
pearance. He was rather below middling stat- 
ure, stout and firmly built; the lower half of 
his figure seemed too short in proportion to the 
upper, to which appearance his mode of dress- 
ing may have contributed. The features of 
his face were tolerably regular, full and strong- 
ly drawn, and had something energetic, almost 
harsh, but could in conversation, through the 
look and pleasant smile, gain an altogether 
mild and amiable expression. In ordinary in- 
tercourse a certain circumspectness and mild 
earnestness, inclining rather to dignity, spoke 
froma his whole physiognomy and bearing. He 
was never heard to laugh aloud. His look was 
eloquent, animated, yet moderate, kindly and 
inviting; out of those dark-gray eyes spoke the 
purest goodness of heart, which knew only 
good will. ‘‘One may see by my face, that I 
mean well with every one,” said Haydn of him- 
self. The brow was broad and finely arched, 
but received a certain short proportion through 
the way in which Haydn wore his peruke, 
which, only two fingers breadth above the eye- 
brows, concealed the upper part of his fore- 
head. This peruke, with cue and a few side 
puffs, was worn by Haydn all his life; fashion 
had no influence on the form; Haydn was true 
to it till death. As the master suffered from a 
polypus, (an inheritance from his mother), the 
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lower part of the nose was swollen and dis- 
torted, and covered too, like all the other strong- 
ly browned parts of the face, with pock-marks. 
Add to this a firm, protruding underlip and a 
broad, massive lower jaw. Thus Haydn’s head 
presented a strange mixture of the attractive 
and the repulsive, the genial and the trivial, 
which led Lavater, who had Haydn's silhou- 
ette too in his collection of portraits, to char- 
acterize him thus: 

‘*Something more than is common I see in 
the eye and the nose here; 

Also the forehead is good; the mouth is 
rather Philister.” 

Haydn thought himself ugly, and never could 
comprehend it therefore, that during his life 
he was loved by so many beautiful women. 
“It could not be my beauty that beguiled 
them?!” So he said roguishly, while at the 
same time he frankly confessed that he had 
always looked with pleasure upon pretty 
women; and he always knew something agree- 
able to say to them. 

Haydn spoke in the broad Austrian dialect; 
his voice was rather high than low, and some- 
what nasal in consequence of the complaint 
above mentioned. In the French language 
he had little facility, but he spoke Italian flu- 
ently and gladly. Past the age of sixty, his 
stay in London made him familiar with the 
English language. Latin he knew well enough 
to enable him to study his Fux’s Gradus ad 
Parnassum in the original and to set the mass 
texts of his church to music. In spite of the 
long years that he resided in the land of the 
Magyars, Haydn was not master of the Hunga- 
rian language, since in the places where he 
lived the German was principally spoken; in 
the princely house German was the court lan- 
guage, and only the servants talked in their 
native tongue with one another. 

Although he was mostly of a serious and qui- 
et frame of mind, Haydn liked to give a hu- 
morots turn to the conversation, and occasion- 
ally to weave ina lively anecdote. His natural 
modesty never allowed the most powerful 
springs that animated him, honor and fame, to 
degenerate into immoderate ambition. He re- 
garded his talent not as his own work, but as 
a gift from heaven, for which he believed that 
he should show himself thankful, and with 
this his religious feeling was in harmony. 
Haydn was heartily fend of children, and these 
in turn hung upon their ‘‘ Haydn-Papa ” (as 
they called him) with all their soul. Haydn 
had always sweetmeats ready in his pockets, 
and every walk into the open air gave opportu- 
nity for new conquests among the grateful 
troop of children. Of Haydn’s happy gift for 
transferring his playful nature and his humor 
to his compositions, we shall see numerous ex- 
amples. He was well conscious of his own 
worth, and praise that was sincere delighted 
him; but he could bear no flattery, and he 
showed himself in such cases even rude. Well 
disposed to everybody, he was sensitive if he 
perceived that any one wished to abuse his 
kindness; then he became even irritable and 
gave his irony full vent. 

So much in general about Haydn’s personal- 
ity, as it presents itself to us in the middle pe- 


riod of his life. 
[To be Continued.] 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Music among the lower classes of 


Saxony and Prussia. 

Now and then there goes the rounds of the musi- 
cal press a brief paragraph or story of which the 
incidents are said to be furnished by the average 
home-life of the rural German. Very pretty pic- 
tures are painted of stringed quartets, from the 
classic masters, performed at the evening fireside 
by representatives of three or four gencrations of 
amateur peasant musicians who, having limbered 
their fingers by fourteen hours toil in the sugar-beet 
or potato patch, are in fine condition te grasp the 
implements of the stringed musician and cultivate a 
green-house crop of duos and quatuors, 

Now the writer of this paper knows better. Flat- 
ly and squarely, such is not the case. The contrast 
between fact and fancy is as great as that between 
the front and back of Raphael’s Madonnas, The 
stories present a bright and pleasing picture; the 
facts, a dull and mottled blur. The average Ger- 
man, even of the middle class of tradesmen and 
storekeepers, with his heavy chorals and dog-trot 
people’s songs, is as far behind the Vermont farm- 
er’s daughter, or the Kansas pioneer, in musical 
and literary respects, as can well be imagined. 

It will be the object of this paper to show that 
the much vaunted musical talent of Germany is 
neither national, nor even sectional, but strictly 
local,—confined to a few centres, and to a limited 
class at those centres, and that, venturing beyond 
this civilized pale, the inquirer would find himself 
in a wilderness bare of musical foliage or fruit, save 
an occasiunal primitive and stunted variety. 

In a narrative of this sort, the third person be- 
comes so burdensome that I shall drop it and take 
up the more convenient Zo. 

Impelled by the fear of the severe cholera epidem- 
ic, and by a desire to see the country life of the 
peasants with my own eyes, I took stage to Koelsa, 
(near Tiglich) a small Prussian town about twenty 
miles from Leipsic. Koelsa is a walled town of 
nearly 1500 inhabitants, and is duplicated by nu- 
merous walled towns, at distances of two or three 
miles, as like each other, at least to the foreign eye, 
as the bricks by which they are surrounded. In 
population, and perhaps in the average possessions 
of its inhabitants, it could be aptly compared with 
such towns as Woodstock, Vermont, Waterville, 
N. Y., or Olathe, Kansas. How did it compare 
musically ? 

Well, in writing upon the music of the rural 
German, I eften find myself groping about in be- 
wildered search of the subject. Were a few bare 
and fragmentary facts allowed to escape my memo- 
ry this article would have to stop right here, with 
a full period and exclamation point. Sing? The 
rural German never sings, except when he is drunk. 
Play? What on earth could he play on? In Koel- 
sa there survived two pianos, weather beaten old 
hulke, one key in three totally dumb, the other 
two shockingly out of tune, and the whole affair as 
buzzing and wheezy as a Denver asthmatic. Such 
instruments are generally found keeled over in the 
fourth story of a factory, not for repairs, but to fur- 
nish stray strings and ivories for second-hand 
pianos, One stood in the minister’s parlor; the 
other, in the principal restaurant. The minister 
could barely thumb out the first strain of a trivial 


waltz; the restaurant keeper’s son could play a few 
school-girl marches, while the simple peasants 
stared in open-mouthed wonder. wo or three 
times, at, twilight, I heard the dismal strains of a 
flute or violin winding its uncertain way through 
the easy turns of a popular song; but beyond these 
very primitive signs, there were not the faintest in- 
dications of that surcharged, overflowing state of 
musical enthusiasm so often accredited to the rural 
German. 





But I had one forlorn hope left—the church. 
The village school master, report said, was a great 
organist, and the singing very grand. So, one Sab- 
bath morning, I wended my streetless way, through 
lanes and back yards, through the little enclosure 
filled with graves and adorned with faded yellow 
wreaths, and entered the low and dingy audience- 
room. I waited patiently for the first note, deter- 
mined to give an impartial hearing. Now, I am 
not naturally a very nervous man, and a profession- 
al training of a half dozen years had reconciled my 
ear to ordinary discords; but the first chord per- 
petrated upon that miserable little pipe-organ made 
my whole frame grate, from sole to crown. Any- 
thing so hideously out of tune it had never been my 
fortune to hear, And the player was worthy of his 
instrument! That quadrupedal old choral was made 
to travel, now on two legs, now on three, lurching 
and stumbling occasionally as it pried itself around 
some awkward corner of the phrase; but the four- 
part harmony was never preserved. The wretch- 
edness of the singing was relieved by a touch of the 
ludicrous, Twenty or thirty baggy and buttony 
boys leaned about, in easy attitudes, and watched 
that timeworn old choral as a Southern fowler would 
watch a flock of rice birds; wait till it came within 
easy range, and then fire both barrels! So, when 
the theme soared aloft, they complacently listened, 
in expectant silence; when it descended to their 
level, they all broke out in short, play-ground 
shouts, giving a very secular effect ; while, through 
it all, the pedagogic organist blazed discordantly 
away as though his instrument were on the point of 
bursting. My last, flickering hope of finding any 
appreciable musical element in the rural German 
was very suddenly put out. I vistted half a dozen 
neighboring towns with the same success, 

Had I been able to premise the social condition of 
the Prussian villager, I should have logically ar- 
rived at the same conclusion; for modern music, 
either in its conception, or its inte :pretation, is not 
a prairie flower, nor even a hardy vegetable; it is 
an exotic, a hot house plant, healthy and beautiful, 
but requiring for its nourishment leisure, surplus 
means, and, above all, education. Of these requi- 
sites the peasant possesses not one, Fourteen hours’ 
daily toil leaves neither mind nor body, of man or 
woman, in condition for the enjoyment of music, 
much less for its necessary drudgery. Twenty 
cents a day leaves no possible margin for profession- 
al instruction ; and virtually the German peasant is 
uneducated, 

Much has been written and spoken in praise of 
the Prussian school system. Doubtless, every child 
of fifteen years can both read and write but—never 
does, The bi-weekly mail from the whole village 
consisted of barely a half dozen nondescript letters. 
There were but two daily copies of a little newspa- 
per, whose leaves were about the size and shape of 
a Hampshire farmer’s window pane. Reading and 
writing were holiday tricks, to be exhibited on rare 
occasions, not a daily performance, a necessity, al- 
most a second natnre—a needful channel for friend- 
ly thoughts and suggestions. No such thoughts 
arise to demand expression or conveyance beyond 
the limits of the family circle. The race of life for 
the prize of adequate daily beer, cheese and rye- 
bread is too close to admit of such distraction. 

Many pretty things have been written, both in 
poetry and prose, concerning the naturalness of 
music, Toa limited extent, they are true. In a 


state of physical health, and natural respiratory 
habits, the instincts of Nature may have amply suf- 
ficed for the monotone of the old Greek chorus, the 
doleful interval of priestly chanting, or the con- 
stantly recurring fourth of the Fiji war-song, for 
the notes employed lay strictly in the middle of the 
voice, and did not exceed the range of the inflexions 
of ordinary conversation. 
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But to hold such primitive views with regard to 
the more ambitions modern music is a grand mis- 
take, Through constant hearing or through hered- 
itary influences a musical sentence may be accurate- 
ly conceived, but not pronounced. The correct 
performance, even of an ordinary ballad, or Kinder. 
stick, is prompted by no adequate instincts, nor 
suggested by any analogous acts of daily life. All 
other comparable acts suggest and strongly insti- 
gate muscular efforts which positively conflict with 
artistic execution. 

For instance, the child is called to strike a cer- 
tain key of the piano, Does not every similar act 
prompt him to stiffen the joints of finger and wrist 
in order to push down the resisting block of wood 
and ivory? Will he be led, by intuition, to strike, 
at the outset, as though no resistance were expect. 
ed? On the contrary, this conflict between natural 
and artistic habits must be relentlessly carried on, 
under professional generalship, if complete success 
is to be secured. Singing, indeed, appears, and 
really is, more natural than piano playing. The 
requisite muscles are naturally controlled by musi- 
cal thoughts, by mental images of sound, while in- 
strumental performance requires the associate im- 
ages of sight. Yet instinct, alone, furnishes no 
safe conduct over the perilous heights of modern 
song. For the youthful vocalist, a high tone, even 
the highest note of a commonplace ballad, suggests 
increased effort. Its shrill intensity, its unwonted 
elevation instinctively prompt unusual physical 
exertion, and this impulse must be gradually over- 
come Lefore even a tolerable quality can be given 
to the singer's higher or more powerful tones. 
Moreover, the respiratory habits, at least of the av- 
erage American, must be reformed before the natu- 
ral process, even for medium tones, can be secured. 

The rural German is shut off from artistic in- 
struction by the insarmountable barrier of circum- 
stance. His thonghts run in grooves, worn deep 
by the friction of a hundred generations and no 
sudden and jarring departure is possible save in 
cases of rare and extraordinary genius. Tis mind 
appreciates as little as his body executes, and any 
marked musical advance must be heralded by an 
almost revolutionary change in his national laws 
and domestic condition, K. 
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Handel's “ Theodora” in Portland (first 

time in America.) 

The Haydn Association of Portland, Me., has dis- 
tinguished itself of late years by the production of 
several standard Oratorios, Cantatas, ete. It was 
the first Society te bring out Prof, Paine'’s “ St. Pe- 
ter; ” during the past year it has given Schumann's 
“ Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ Randegger's “ Fridolin,” 
and lately (May 11) ‘“ Theodora,” an oratorio to 
which Handel himself was partial, yet which has 
been performed but seldom anywhere, never before 
in this country, We copy the following notices 
from Portland papers, from which it appears that it 
was given without an orchestra, end merely with 
pianoforte accompaniment, One of these writers 
says well that, until the Somety can afford an or- 
chestra, they cannot hope to give an oratorio in per- 
fection. But in this case more than an orchestra 
is needed; something for the orchestra to play 
would still be wanting; for this is no exception to 
the other Handel scores; the instrumentation needs 
to be completed by some Mendelssohn or Robert 
Franz. However, it was a creditable enterprise on 
the part of the Portland Society, and may lead to 
something more complete. 

[From the Portland Press, May 12.] 
The rendition (2) of “Theodora” by the Haydn Associa-~ 


tion last evening was most successful; and once heard 
so favorably, this lovely and noble work of the compo- 








ser can never be again relegated to the neglect which 
has long been its unjust fate. The cordial thanks of all 
who were fortunate enough to hear it are due to the mu- 
sical knowledge and enthusiasm of the friend of good 
music at whose suggestion the Haydns studied ‘ Theo- 
dora;’’ to Mr. Coyle, whose genuine love of what is best 
in his art and prompt, wise and vigorous management 
constantly encourage and direct the efforts of the soci- 
ety; to Mr. Kotzschmar, whose appreciation and delight 
in music instantly communicate themselves through his 
spirited Saton to the forces under his control; and, fin- 
ally, toall of the performers, who acquitted themselves 
so faithfully and well. 

The overture, in G minor, is admirable. It consists of 
four well contrasted movements, a stately and impres- 
sive maestono, an interesting fugue, a simple but exqui- 
sitely lovely passage in E flat, which though marked 
“Trio” has neither of the technical traits of that form 
of composition, but is inthe minuet manner. The Cou- 
rante which, returning to the original key, concludes 
the overture, is energetic and entirely Handelian in 
style. The opening recitative and air are allotted to Va- 
lens, and a description of these applies equally to all the 
music of his part. It is large, forcible and wariike, in 
the grandiose manner, full of superb storms of rage of 
Handel's “ Polyphemus,” or Harapha—it is indeed in 
“Ercles vein, the tyrant’s vein,” and gives a Rembrandt- 
like shade to the pure coloring of the solo music of the 
other characters, 

The part of Theodora is exceedingly beautiful in its 
dramatic effect; and the pathos, delicacy and strength 
of the music allotted to her is one of the most finished 
delineations of the comporer. Her first aria, “Fond, 
flattering world,” is dignified and exalted. “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” is too well known to need praise 
here, for it has long been appreciated as one of the most 
beautiful of sacred songs. “ With darkness deep” is 
filled with pathos, and the accompaniment enforces the 
expression of the vocal part with full-scored and ex- 
pressive harmonies. ‘ O that I on wings could rise ” is 
a more elaborate air: and, although beautiful in itself, 
has less interest than the preceding one. In the prison 
scene with Didimus, Theodora’s song, “ The pilgrim’s 
home” is at once intense and pathetic, pleading and 
forcible. The duet ‘ To thee” is full of courage and ex- 
alted tenderness, The duet of Theodora and Irene is 
well contrasted in its fervor of dramatic characteriza- 
tion ; the loving solicitude of Irene and the hope and res- 
lution of Theodora are a beautiful sketch which Han- 
del was not slow to color with matchless skill. The clos- 
ing duet of Theodora and Didimus has an expression of 
repose and unshaken trustfulness; the voices move to- 
gether for the most in parallel thirds, giving a harmon- 
ic effect of singular sweetness and purity. 

The part of Irene contains the fine air ‘‘ Bane of vir- 
tue;” the pleasing ‘As with rosy steps the morn;” 
“Defend her, heaven,” the expression of which seems 
at times delayed by numerous notes, and consequently 
lacking in point and spontaneity. The air: “Lord, to 
thee”’ is one of the noblest and most beautiful of the 
many that Handel has written for a contralto voice—a 
part to which he has allotted much of his most intense 
and pathetic music. 

In the part of Didimus the air “ The raptured sonl”’ is 
powerful and exalted, embellished with the roulades 
that are familiar to lovers of Handel. “ Kind Heaven, 
if virtue” is an air somewhat in the manner of the com- 
poser’s operatic writing, at once tuneful, strong and 
natural in the highest degree. “ Sweet rose and lily ” is 
tender and melodions. 

Among the airs of Septimius. “ Descend. kind Pity” is 
notably fine; “ Dread the Fruits of Christian folly ” is a 
florid song, an excellent specimen of its kind. “Thongh 
the honors” is vigorous and manly. ‘From Virtue 
Springs” is earnest and expressive. 

Of the numerous recitatives of the oratorio, it is 
enough to say that they are full of the dignity, variety 
of characterization, and beauty of declamation by means 
of appropriate intervals that are always to be noted in 
Handel's writing in this department. 

The choruses are, in general, less elaborate as they are 
less numerous, than those of the composer’s weightier 
oratorios—the “ Messiah,”” Samson" etc. The first cho- 
rus ** And Draw a Blessing Down” is spirited. That in 
which is declared the penalty of refusal to sacrifice to 
the heathen gods, has a singular interest apart from its 
merit. The first measures of it are nearly identical with 
those of the “ Pastoral Symphony” in the “ Messiah;” 
which the discovery within a few years of a manuscript 
bearing in Handel's autograph the significant note, 
« Novena’’—as well as the internal evidence of its pecu- 
Nar measure and rhythm—proves to have been derived 
from the hymns, which for countless years, it has been 
the custom of the mountaineers of the country around 
Rome to sing before the wayside shrines of the virgin, 
during the nine days (norena) preceding Christmas. 

days are precisely those, it is well known, of the 

old heathen Saturnalia—whose pagan licence me 

later Christian liberty. and whose songs of revelry, it is 
th). we tai 


by no means imp —as were some 


the curious superstitions of that period—unchanged in 
form but converted to higher ee How far this 
theory of ours is to be credited, it is at this time, of 
course, impossible to say; but one thing is sure, that 








Handel had profound knowledge of musical history, and 
a sublime sense of the fitness of things which gave to 
his work much of its eternal weight and authority. The 
rem tining choruses of Romans: ‘‘ Queen of Summer” 
and “Venus, lauching from the skies,” are spontaneous, 
brilliant and full of luxuriant gaiy— ait hymns to cele- 
brate the golden myth of the goddess born of the light 
foam of the sea. Among the choruses of Christians, 
“ Come, bey mes d Father,” and ‘‘ All power in Heaven 
abov?” are serious and contain much admirable writ- 
ing. ‘Go, generous, rent youth ” is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, sympathetic, and forms a fine close to the first part 
of the oratorio. The most important number of the 
work is the chorus “ He saw the lovely youth.” This fs 
written in three distinct movements; the first of which, 
plaintive and _ woeful, relates the death of the widow's 
son at Nain. The lamenting voices follow each other as 
if in sad procession, tearful and unlit by any hope—un.- 
til after a little silence, with a sudden change of key and 
tempo, occur the words ‘ Rise youth, he said.” “This 
brief passage, like a ray of sudden sun—precedes a su- 
perb fugue *‘ Lowly the matron bowed.”’ Too much ad- 
miration cannot be given to this wonderful chorus, which 
the scope of dramatic expression and technical treat- 
ment combine to make one of Handel's greatest inspira- 
tions. The concluding choruses “ How strange their 
ends,” and ‘Oh, Love Divine,” blend loving grief for 
the sad fate of the martyrs, with hope and rejoicing for 
their strength and faith. 

The part of Theodora was precisely suited to the pure, 
large voice and dignified, sincere style of Mrs. Wether- 
bee. She is a singer who posses-es the “grand manner” 
of the traditional school of singing; and her exquisite 
finish of execution and noble voice were heard to great 
advantage. 

Mrs. Goudy, to whom was given the part of Didimus, 
sang with marked dramatie effect. Her rich contralto 
improves constantly in the using, and has a warm, shad- 
owy quality that is very expressive, 

Miss Milliken made her debut as Irene, and sang very 
sweetly. Her voice gives much promise of future excri- 
lence; it is a fresh girlish contralto, with facility in its 
upper range, and sweet and round in tone. She is evi- 
dently well gr ded in the el ts of music, too often 
neglected by youn singers; and her care and accuracy 
of time and phrasing deserve much praise. Study will 
develop the many good qualities of this youthful 


voice. 

Mr. Coyle sang the music of Valens with great spirit 
and effect. He possesses the valuable power of losing 
himself entirely in his part, and singing with an uncon- 
strained and spontaneous force that results most happi- 
ly. His rich, powerful basso, fine Lpereniog and genulne 
dramatic power were admirably sp!ayed, and are well 
fitted to render Handel's music. 

Mr. Thurston’s round, mellow tenor and refined, man- 
ly singing were, as always, most delightful and satisfac- 


ry. 

The recitatives of the Messenzer were well delivered 
by Mr, Jordan, 

The chorus sang, as is their wont, with admirable pre- 
cision and intelligence. The effect, as of the muted 
strings of an orchestra, in the funeral chorus; the su- 
perb harmonic effect in the closing portion of “ All 
power in heaven;"’ and the lovely “‘ Go, generous, pious 
youth” attested the fine training of the singers in spec- 
jal points, while each and everv chorus was proof of 
their general excellence. Mr. Kotzschmar conducted 
with his usual fire and spirit. Miss Blanchard’s accom- 
paniments were careful, sympathetic :nd_ in every way 
successful. Her earnest study is rewarding her richly, 
in an exceedingly good technique, and appreciative, del- 
icate and sufficiently powerful style. 





[From the Portland Advertiser.] 


We can easily understand why Theodora failed to 
prove a popular success. Notwithstanding the beauty 
of the music — noticeably that of the aria ‘* An- 
gels ever bright and fair,” the air of “ With darkness 
deep,”’ Theodora’s prayer for death, her duet with Didi- 
mus, where the latter urged her to break from prison, 
Irene’s song “ As with rosy steps the morn,” the arias 
by Didimus, the splendid choral piece ‘ He saw the 
lovely youth,” with the following “ Rise youth” and 
“Lowly the matron bowed,’’—the oratorio, with iis fre- 
quent repetitions of the various themes,— apparently 
similar to the well-known da capo—whieb are really the 
finish to the airs themselves, requires so much time in 
its production that the average listener becomes tired 
before the closing chorus. If the oratorio could be con- 
densed into a work of two parts requiring, at the furth- 
est, two hours an‘ a half for its presentation, leaving 
out the less important music, it would be a much great- 
er success. If the music of this oratorio had been the 
best Handel ever wrote there might be more reason for 
its frequent production, but, with few exceptions, we 
hardly think the airs and choruses equal to the great 

*s other compositi , although very meiodi- 
ous. Then again, as we have had occasion to say often 
before, for the perfect production of an oratorio there 
must be a good orchestra, and, until the Haydns can 
afford one, they cannot hope to give an oratorio in per- 
fection. The instrumental interlude between the airs: 
“Qh! that I on wings could rise,” and “‘ With darkness 
deep,” and the chorus “ Glory, peace, and rest,” with 
the fading sound of the instruments, are strong exam- 
ples of the necessity of an orchestra to give the proper 
coloring and effect to the music. Still until a Portland 
public will pay for an orchestra we must be thankful 
the society have the pluck to produce works like Theo- 
dora, Fridolin, etc., without one. Miss Blanchard, the 
able pianist of the Haydns, was worthy of praise for 
the care with which she performed her arduous duties. 
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Mrs. Wetherbee was in fine voice and sang the music 
allotted to Theodora with that finished style so marked 
a feature of probably the best singer of oratorio music 
in New England. ere may be younger and fresher 
voices, but none so thoroughly competent for the work; 
on which so much reliance can be placed. Mrs.Goudy’s 
rich, expressive contralto found the music of Didimus 
especially suited to it; and Miss Milliken—as Irene—dis- 

layed a voice of considerable promise—slightly nasal in 

me, and requiring careful application ina Lee school, 
but still possessing many excellent - ities. Mr. 
Coyles’ admirable interpretion of his numbers, as Valens, 
not only showed him in the light of a thorough artist, 
but demonstrated that he is to be considered among the 
best bassos in this part of the country. He adds the 
character of a faithful student to very remarkable nat- 
ural ability, and had he made a profession of oratorio 
singing, his splendid voice, eg arly keen appreciation 
of his music, and great dramatic power, weuld have giv- 
en him a very high rank among the best known Ameri- 
can singers. Few artists could have given an air com- 
mencing with such harsh words as “ Racks, gibbets, 
swords, and fire,” with so much dignity, or commanded 
such attention. Mr. Thurston’s sweet tenor found good 
expression in the florid music of Septimius, and Mr. 
Cloyes deliveted the recitatives of the messenger appro- 

tiately. In fact we believe we can truly say that the 

aydn Association is the only one in New England that 
can furnish its solo talent without requiring the aid of 
Boston singers. 

The choruses were all given with that careful shading 
that is a marked feature of the Haydn Association, an 
Mr. Kotzschmar conducted with the skill that has 
brought up from raw material a well balanced choral 
association, that takes rank among the first in the coun- 
try, and whose efforts are ——— not onlyin Port- 
land, but throughout the United States. 
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Music in London. 


Her Masesty’s Orera. Mr. Mapleson’s season at 
Drury Lane Theatre (temporarily, pending the com- 
pletion of the new “Grand National Opera-house” 
on the Victoria embankment) opened April 29, with 
the rentrée of Mme. Christine Nilsson (Rouzaud) as 
Margaret in Gounod’s Faust, Mme. Trebelli was 
Siebel; Sig. Stagno, Faust; Rota, Mephisto; Del 
Puente, Valentine; and Mme. Bauermeister, Mar- 
tha. The Zimes critic says: ‘It is difficult now to 
detect points for criticism in Mme. Nilsson’s Marga- 
ret, so deeply has she studied and so completely 
mastered the prominent phases.”"—Mr. Mapleson’s 
general arrangements are summed up as follows :— 

His season must inevitably be a short one. The sub- 
scription is restricted to thirty nights. On the other 
hand, the director makes it a boast, fairly enough, that 
he can begin at once with leading artists; which, as we 
have seen, he did on Saturday night. The repertory of 
works to be presented in the course of the series con- 
tains no absolute novelties; but there are some revivals, 
or quasi-revivals, that will be interesting to teurs ; 


“ Bacn’s B-Mrvor Mass. 


ican excursion as an annual event. Her voice on Tues- 
day was in magnificent condition, such signs of over- 
work as were obvious last season having completely 
disappeared. Its sonority and clearness, as well as ma- 
— volume, recalled, in point of fact, the Therese 

etjens who so long reigned at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and sustained the glories of that historic house. In oth- 
er respects the great artist returns bettered by change 
of scene, and, generally speaking, is as well able as ever 
she was to keep her place on the stage. None could 
doubt this who witnessed the performance of Semiramide 
on Tuesday night, the character being represented with 
unusual breadth of outline and finished skill; while the 
exhausting airs, duets, and concerted pieces in which 
Semiramide takes part, never derived more advantage 
from the co-operation of any artist. 

The prima donna was associated, as on so many form- 
er ge ~ with Madame Trebelli-Rettini, whose fin- 
ished rendering of the music of Arsace once more 
charmed all hearers. Signor Rinaldini again represent- 
ed Idreno creditably; Herr Behrens was an imposing 
Oroe. Signor Costa a better than average Ghost, and Sig- 
nor Rota, as Assur, raised himself higher in general es- 
teem. singing the difficult music surprisingly well, and 
acting with rare intelligence and propriety. 


This performance—the 
great event of the musical season—took place on 
Wednesday, the 26th. For this purpose a choir, 
comprising many amateurs well known in London 
musical circless, had been organized, who have 
been rehearsing every week for about five months, 
under the able direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 

Suffice it to say that the common opinion which 
designates it as Bach’s greatest choral work arpears 
to be well founded. It abounds, as might have been 
expected, with the most massive—we had almost 
said elephantine—fugues, and airs of the most in- 
tense pathos; and all equally marked by that devo- 
tional and reverential tone which in every note of 
sacred music he wrote is Bach’s great characteris- 
tic, and which makes one feel a desire that one could 
have known the great master personally and com- 
muned with his mind. 

The performance was, on the whole, and accord- 
ing to the standard set up by other large gatherings 
of musicians, a very good one. It would be invidi- 
ous to select any one of the four soloists, Mesdames 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Mr. Cummings 
and Signor Federici, for especial praise, where all 
worked with might and will and in the spirit of 
Bach, to render the music as he would have wished 
it. To Madame Patey’s lot fell the air which we 
consider the gem, viz., “ Qui sedes;” and to the same 
lady and Madame Lemmensthe duet, “ Christe elei- 
son,” which struck us as equal, if not superior, to 
the duet, ‘Domine Deus,” sung by Madame Lem. 
mens and Mr. Cummings. All three were admira- 
bly sung. Mr. Federici’s part was uninteresting, 
but only by comparison. Knowing that he has 
been for some time in indifferent health, we were 





and g them, especially, Cherubini’s superb Jfedea 
(with Mdlle. Tietjens as the Colchian Priestess] Oéello, 
and Robert le Diable [for Madame Christine Nilsson.) 
Sixteen other works are named, including Fidelio, and, 
of course, Lohengrin, all more or less familiar to habitu- 
al frequenters of Her Majesty’s Opera. Besides the ar- 


tists just named, and those who appeared on Saturday, 
Mr. Mapleson has re-engaged Mdlles. Marguerite Chapuy 
and Elena Varesi, the one French, the other Italian— 
both light my ope of the first rank, and both already 
accepted by the patrons of the theatre as worthy mem- 
bers of a powerful company. There is alsoa new comer, 
Malle. Rodani, from Milan, about whom great expecta- 
tions are raised, and, we hear, on justifiable grounds. 
The name of M. Faure alone is enough to add impor- 
tance to the list of baritones; while that of Herr Rokit- 
ansky, who has not been among us for five years, gives 
extra weight to the basses. Two other singers, unknown 
to London—Signors Broccolini and Fiorini—are also se- 
cured. Signors Fancelli, Campanini, and Dorini are 
among the tenors; Mdlle. Justine Macvitz [contralto] 
Herr Behrens [bass], Signors Del Puente, Galassi, and 
Romani making up the catalogue. So that for a short sea- 
son the manager is efficiently supported in each separate 
department. M. Sainton retains his poet as leading 
solo violinist, Mr. Willing (of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety] is organist, Mr. F. Godfrey conductor of the mili- 
tary band a Coldstream Guards]. Mr. W. Beverly 
“ scenic artist,” and Mr. Edward Sterling stage mana- 
ger. It is needless to say more. 

The opera on Monday was La Sonnambula, for the first 
appearances of Mdlle. Varesi Te Fancelli; on Tues- 
day Mdlle. Tietjens made her renirée in Semiramide; and 
on Thursday Mad. Nilsson made her second appearance, 
the opera being La Traviata. To night, Lucresia Borgia, 
with Mdlle. Tietjens. 





Of Tietjens, on her first reappearance it is said: 


Her entry in all the stately magnificence of that Assy- 
rian queen whose peerless representative she is, was the 
signal for a fervid and unani 1 tration. All 
parts of the house were of one mind, and from gallery 
to stalls applause rang out till the recipient of so much 
honor must have been wearied even by the grateful la- 
bor of acknowledgment. 

Mdlle. Tietjens has come back to us in such 
“form,” that, assuming this to be the result of her trip, 
we may reconcile cutaaiees to the prospect of an Amer- 











pleased to hear him sing so well. That there 
should be no room for improvement in so young an 
artist he would himself be the last to deny, even to 
himself. Improved health and work will bring this, 
and no doubt modify a slight tendency to hardness 
in his tone. 

What shall we say of the choir? When we could 
hear them, they showed that their five months re- 
hearsals had not been thrown away, and it is not 
their fault that we can say no more than this. Will 
it be believed that for a choir of at most 160 voices 
—and these for the most part coming from the upper 
classes of society, in which voices are notoriously of 
light quality, and deficient in that resonance and 
metallic quality which distinguishes our Northern 
choirs, selected (we do not say it invidiously) from 
a lower stratum—for this choir there has been en- 

ged a band of seventy (!) performers, including 
drums (!!) and the organ super-added(!). Boots it 
to say more? The choir did their best; we may 
say they did very well, for they were heard occa- 
sionally. But it is obvious that the Mass, compris- 
ing, as it did, so many choruses, was on this account 
not heard at all, as a perfect whole; very frequent- 
ly the points of the fugues were hardly perceptible 
except to those who, score in hand, knew where to 
look out for them, and many of the finest passages, 
for instance where the basses descend by a magnifi- 
cent and stately progression of octaves to the low E 
(in the “ Sanctus”) were totally lost. Itis cruel to 
think that so fine an opportunity should have been 
lost of letting this work be heard in all its grandeur 
of effect, to say nothing of the chance of reading a 
lesson to those conductors of our festivals and large 
musical gatherings who persist in ignoring the 
claims of that not unlovely instrument—the human 
voice, We speak openly and advisedly, knowing 
that most of our musicians and, we may say, all our 
chorus singers, both professional and amateur, are 
of the same opinion, and in the hope that at the 
repetition of the Mass on May 8th, some reduction 
may be made of this overpowering combination of 





wind, catgut, and organ pipes. It is an insult to 
so fine a choir, somewhat unevenly balanced though 
it be, and unfair to the great German master, to 
thus drown the finest part of so magnificent a work 
in the noise of so huge an orchestra.— Musical Stan- 
dard, Apr. 29. 


Dr. Samvet Sepastran Wester. The Musical 


Times, of May 1, pays the following tribute to 
another of the leading English musicians recently 
deceased : 

It is but two months since that we recorded the 
death of one of our most distinguished church- 
musicians, Dr, Gauntlett ; and it is now our painful 
duty to announce that another certainly not less 
eminent worker in the same field of art has been 
taken away. Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, died somewhat 
suddenly at his residence, Palace-yard, Gloucester, 
on the 19th ult., at the age of sixty-six. 

Dr. Wesley was the son of an even more celebrated 
composer than himself- Samuel Wesley, whose 
motets, ‘In exitu Israel” and “ Exultate Deo,” are 
familiar to our concert-goers through their perform- 
ance by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, and deservedly 
rank as masterpieces. The subject of the present 
notice was born in Londen, in 1810, At the age of 
nine he was chosen chorister at the Chapel Royal, 
St. Jamee’s, and, when sesy / seventeen years of age, 
in 1827, was appointed to his first post as organist 
at St. James’s Church, Hampstead-road. He was 
subsequently organist at St, Giles’s, Camberwell, and 
other churches in and near London, and in 1832, 
became organist at Hereford Cathedral. Thence he 
went to Exeter Cathedral in 1835, to Leeds parish 
church in 1842, to Winchester Cathedral in 1849, 
and to Gloucester in 1865; this last appointment he 
held till the time of his death. 

As a performer on the organ Dr. Wesley had few 
equals, In his extempore Pisying he was especially 
great, combining fertility of invention with scientific 
combination in a way in which few could approach 
him. It is, however, upon his compositions for the 
Church that his fame will chiefly rest hereafter, He 
has published numerous Services, of which a Chant 
Service in F is perhaps the best known, while many 
of his anthems are stock pieces in our cathedrals. 
Among these may be named, “ Ascribe unto the 
Lord” “ Blessed be the God and Father,” and 
(probably the most popular of all) ‘“‘ The wilderness 
and the solitary place.” He also distinguished him- 
self as a composer of hymn-tunes—his “Aurelia” in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, is well known through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Numerous 
admirable specimens of his workmanship may also 
be found in The Hymnary and other modern tune- 
books. His most important contribution to this 
department of music, however, is his ‘“ European 
Psalmist,” which is well-known as one of the finest 
existing collections of psalmody. For the instru- 
ment on which he was so great a master he pub 
lished but little. 

Owing to his naturally retiring and sensitive tem- 
perament, Dr. bot ta | was less generally appreciated 
than he deserved. e was a genuine artist who has 
left his mark upon music in this country, and the 
place which has become vacant by his decease will 
not easily be filled. 


Mme. Ciara Scnumann gave a “recital,” at St. 
James's Hall, on Thursday afternoon, There wasa 
very crowded audience, who received the great 
pianist with enthusiasm, unanimously recalling her 
after every piece. Her programme included selec- 
tions from Schumann, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Chopin. In the violoncello Sonata, Op. 5 (io. 2, 
G minor), of Beethoven, Mai. Schumann enjoyed 
the valuable co-operation of Sig. Piatti; and in the 
variations on a theme of Haydn’s, composed by Herr 
Brahms for two pianofortes, that of our admirable 
pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Sig. Piatti 
played in his own matchless style Schumann’s 
Abendlied, arranged for violoncello, and was encored. 
Mad. Thekla Friedlinder sang pieces by Lotti, 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn, Aare | by Sir 
Julius Benedict. The “recital” was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present, and Mad. Schumann, retired 
with fresh laurels on her already overcharged brow. 


“A Link with tHe Past.” The Musical World 
(April 22) expresses its “ hearty sympathy with the 
subjoined tribute paid by the learned and eloquent 
writer of the annotated programmes for the Crystal 


Palace, to one of the worthiest, most indefatigable, 
most conscientious, and able men ever, in any way, 


connectei with music and musicians : ” 
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“The writer cannot pase this day without record- | 
ing the death of a gentleman to whom the Crystal 
Palace concerts, and many other musical perform- 
ances in the country for half a century past, have 
been greatly indebted—Mr. Wir1i1am Goopwrn, the 
music-librarian and copyist, who died at his place 
of business on April 1, aged seventy-nine. On that 
day Mr, Goodwin closed a life of inceseant, honora- 
ble, -and active labor, which had brought him into 
contact with nearly every musician of eminence and 
every amateur of enthusiasm in the country; and 
there were few out of the great number who thus 
knew him, from Mendelssohn downwards, to whom 
he was not a valued friend, as well as a most intel- 
ligent and useful servant. His information on all 
ints connected with his calling was inexhaustible. 
is practical knowledge of music was very great, 
and many a piece played as the prodaction of its 
ostensible author was, if the truth were known, 
scored by him at the last moment, the original not 
being obtainable. He suffered much for many 
vears from domestic losses and from the illness of 
which he died; but no obstacles interfered with his 
energy, punctuality, or good nature, However 
much appearances might be against him ‘Goodwin’ 
might always be depended on. “G.” 


Divight’s Sournal of Music, 


1876. 
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The Centennial Music. 

Of the musical part in the opening ceremonials at 
Philadelphia we cannot speak from actual hearing. 
In due time, it may be presumed, the new composi- 
tions will all be published, and that will be time 
enough for forming a deliberate opinion of their 
value. Meanwhile the critic correspondents of the 
press did as in patriotic duty bound, and in the 
name of their “Great Claimant ” Wagner, bade us 
believe that Music stood upon its highest pinnacle 
that day, side by side with proud Columbia on her 
“hundred-terraced height.” For the present we 
content ourselves with copying, es a fair specimen, 
one of the most glowing, of the rhapsodies which 
they have blown, through all the trumpets of the 
press, to all the corners of the continent,— the 
globe,—the following 


[FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
TRIBUNE. | 


Parapetpnia, May 10.—The ceremony being so 
peculiarly a musical one, it cannot be regarded as 
anything less than a piece of national good fortune 
that the direction of the music should have been 
guided from the first by liberality and good sense, 
There was nothing in it that the most serious musi- 
cian could hold unworthy of the occasion; there 
was no attempt at sensational and unartistic effects ; 
and yet the close attention with which the multi- 
tude listened, and the hearty applause with which 
they hailed all the pieces composed for the occasion 
—the March, the Hymn, and the Cantata—showed 
that the selections were well chosen to suit what is 
called the popular taste. When M. Offenbach was 
féted last week in New York, Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
unless the reporters belie him, remarked to the com- 

oser that his was the only music which a thorough- 
y unmusical person could enjoy, and he evidently 
thought he had made rather a neat compliment. Per- 
haps if he had seen the crowd about the music- 
stand to-day he would revise his opinion. It wasa 
very hot and uncomfortable crowd, packing the 
muddy roadway and struggling for breath as the 
multitudes pouring in behind pushed the front 
ranks up against the weak cordon of militia and 
police which tried to keep a passage open from the 
music-stand to the speaker's platform. Most of the 
time there was a hard tussle between the soldiers 
and the mob, not very creditable perhaps to either 
side, yet not an angry quarrel by any means. Dur- 
ing the prayer it was especially loud and lively, but 
whenever the music sounded the pushing ceased. 
Wagner was listened to with the closest attention, 
and a loud burst of applause came from the multi- 
tude when the March was over. The Hymn made 
a very marked impression, The Cantata was 
equally successful, the bass solo being encored, 





and Mr. Buck being called for with three hearty 
cheers. i 


The first piece on the musical programme was the 
selection of Nationa) Airs, played while the distin- 
guished guests were finding their way in small par- 
ties to the places provided for them, Twelve coun- 
tries were represented in this grand combination 
piece — Germany, Austria, Italy, Anhalt-Dessau, 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and Russia, among 
the rest, Hail Columbia bringing up the end. Three 
pieces were applauded, the “ Marseillaise,” “ God 
Save the Queen,” and our own blessed tune, and 
may be the others would have been similarly hon- 
ored if the crowd had recognized them. Many cer- 
tainly were very pretty; two or three—the Austri- 
an, British, Dutch and Russian for insfance—are 
really noble; and they were admirably arranged, 
not mangled into a potpourri, but simply strung to- 
gether with little connecting passages of musician. 
like workmanship, and then played in their integri- 
ty. The instrumentation was admirable, and the 
splendor of the orchestra which Thomas had co)- 
lected, with its noble foundation of basses, its full 
force of strings, and an uncommonly rich collection 
of reeds, was quickly made apparent to those who 
could hear it at all. Of course in the open air a 
great deal of the effect was lost, and they tell me 
that the invited guests on the grand stand opposite 
were very unfavorably situated, but many of the 
multitude who stood where fate led them fared much 
better. Gen. Grant was greeted with “ Hail to the 
Chief,” and Dom Pedro was to have been compli- 
mented with the Brazilian Hymn; but our good 
friend from Rio has a way of throwing other people's 
plans out of gear, and he spoiled this project by 
marching in unannounced while the orchestra was 
in the midst of something else. 


The real interest of the celebration began when, 
after the President had slipped into his seat, the 
orchestra struck up the Wagner Inauguration 
March, No praise which has been lavished upon 
this noble composition overstates its merit, and we 
are greatly disappointed in the taste of our country- 
men if it does not soon become one of the most pop- 
ular of Thomas’s concert pieces. Although the 
rhythmic movement is perfectly regular and distinct 
throughout, yet on the first hearing the ear unac- 
customed to analyzing a composition will perhaps 
listen for a more strongly marked swing in the mu- 
sic. But what they want is only the skeleton. It 
is really there, covered with such a rich and elabo- 
rate texture that there is a possibility of overlook- 
ing it. We know of no other composition in which 
the essential ceaseless beat of the march has been 
combined in such an extraordinary manner with the 
characteristics of the symphony. The ordinary 
march is merely a tune of simple structure, more or 
less carefully harmonized, and played overand over 
again, now loud, now soft, but always the same 
plaintune. But Wagner, adopting the rhythm asa 
foundation, has taken a short phrase, or theme, and 
a it after the manner of Beethoven, led it 
through ingenious modulations and harmonic chang- 
es, then taken a second theme, and finally a third, 
treated them separately and treated them together, 
and led up by shen to a magnificent finale, forming 
a climax which it would be almost impossible for 
the simple march movement to produce under any 
composer’s hand. Thus in listening to this Centen- 
nial March we are not reminded of any military 
music we have ever heard before, even from Wag- 
ner’s pen, There are passages whose heavy and 
majestic movement reminds us of the “ Meistersing- 
er,” and there are phrases among those lighter por- 
tions intended, as Wagner tells us, as a reference to 
the beautiful women of America, which recall the 
poetry of “Tristan and Isolde.” But it is not a 
copy of anything, nor a reminiscence ; it is a purely 
original work—perhaps one of the most original 
things Wagner has written since “Tristan.” It 
goes without saying that the instrumentation is of 
the most gorgeous description, for in the use of the 
materials of his orchestra Wagner is by general 
consent one of the greatest masters who ever lived. 
There are portions of a more delicate character 
which must be heard in the concert-room before 
they can be properly appreciated. I speak from 
knowledge. for I had the privilege of hearing it in 
the Academy of Music. A great crowd of people 
will hear it to-morrow at the first concert in Thom- 
as’s new music hall. Every seat in the hall has 
long been sold, and a great many people from New 
York have telegraphed for places either for the first 
or some following night. Readers of Tar Triune 
may remember that in reviewing the March last 
month we mentioned that among the extra instru- 
ments required for is was the long obsolete bass 
trumpet, and that it was doubtful if such a thing 
could befound. It may be interesting to know that 











j after a careful search Mr. Thomas has found one. 


Mr. J. K. Paine’s seiting of Whittier’s Centennial 
Hymn was a success quite as marked in its way as 
the Wagner March, There was only one thing that 
it could be, and that was a simple choral melody. 
Mr. Paine has made a beautiful piece of work, and 
put into it true religious feeling and great elevation 
and dignity. As it poured forth from the throats of 
the 800 ladies and gentlemen of the chorus, with 
that superb orchestral accompaniment, I think the 
whole audience—at least all of it which got near 
enough to the stage to be within the influence of the 
musie at all—felt a stirring of the heart. Certainly 
when it was over the character rather than the 
amount of the applause, accompanied as it was with 
a little indescribable movement in the crowd, showed 
that the music had hit its mark. 

Then we had Mr. Dudley Buck’s Cantata. You 
have so lately published an account of this excel- 
lent work that I will not try to analyze it again, 
but content myself with saying that all the merits 
which I found in the score seem still greater merits 
in the performance, and that a multitude of fresh 
beauties appear in the charming and fresh orches- 
tral accompaniment, Mr. Buck's work is dramatic, 
but it is simple enough for a great popular oceasion. 
There is not a dull page in it. There is not a page 
which does not seem to be in just the right place as 
a part of a well planned whole. He has in a very 
high degree the art of writing for the voice so as to 
bring out its best qualities, and the analogous art 
of seoring for the orchestra, The hymn with which 
the Cantata opens is a good illustration of his sue- 
cess in one line; the accompaniment to the bass 
solo, admirably sung by Mr. Whitney, shows what 
he can doin the other. These two parts of the work 
made the greatest impression yesterday; but when 
the Cantata is heard under cover it will be found 
that the middle portion has great dramatic strength 
and abounds in subtleties which are lost in the open 
air. Whatever may be said of our display inside the 
Exhibition buildings it must at any rate be admitted 
that we have shown our guests something in the 
way of music of which we have no reason to be 
ashamed, 

In the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” sung while the Com- 
missioners and other people were filing into the 
building, Mr. H. L. Roosevelt's noble church organ, 
situated in the transept whose window opened just 
over the singers’ heads, was employed with the 
orchestra, and it was effectively used also in Mr. 
Paine’s Hymn, The band was 150 strong, the 
nucleus of course being Thomas’s own men. The 
chorus sang magnificently, and showed that it had 
been most thoroughly trained by somebody who 
understood his business. A better body of sopranos . 
I have rarely heard anywhere, J.R.G.H. 

—So say you, Mr. foreman; so say you all, gen- 
tlemen?—We intended no comment; yet we must 
be permitted to suggest a doubt whether the ver- 
dict will stand, being so manifestly an ex part: ver- 
dict. Was the music altogether a piece of ‘national 
good fortune?” Was its direction (by which we 
suppose is meant also its selection) guided from the 
first by “liberality and good sense?” Liberality 
to be sure ; it was indeed liberal and more than lib- 
eral to pay $5000. for one noisy March,— more 
probably than Beethoven got for all the Nine Sym- 
phonies! But as to the “ good sense” of making 
such account of any March at all, especially of send- 
ing for it to the most partisan composer of the age, 
the egotistical “great claimant” who so far has suc- 
ceeded only in building up a great fanatical party 
for himeelf, and making himself the fashion of the 
hour, but is by no means yet accepted in the sober 
judgment of the sincerest friends of Art,—those who 
feel and judge as Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann would have felt and judged if they were 
living now,—as to the ‘‘ good sense” of that, why, . 
common sense forbid! We can assure this enthusi- 
astic writer, that many a “serious musician” does 
hold it to have been “ unworthy of the occasion.”— 
“No attempt at the sensational ?” When the Cen- 
tennial was captured from the outset by the Wag- 
nerites, when the musical side of it was Wagnerized, 
was it not most effectually sensationalized ? 

Then the bringing it into comparison with Beetho- 
ven (“ developed after his symphonic manner,”)—a 
March, which has repeatedly been declared equal or 
superior to—what ? to those stunning monstrosities, 
the Schiller and the Kaiser March !—It is called 
eminently “popular ;” and yet it reminds one of the 
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Meistersinger and of Tristan and Isolde! But then the 
modern orchestra is such a wondrous mechanism— 
a new era in itself,—a new created world, and Wag- 
ner is its God! The “instrumentation,” nobody 
will doubt, is “ gorgeous; ” but is there not reason 
to suspect that this was about all? Can any amount 
of gorgeous instrumentation supply the want 
of inspiration, of intrinsic meaning, of sublimity ? 
Now so far as we can judge from a single reading 
and hearing of the pianoforte arrangement (in 


striped covers) of this paragon of marches, we are 
ersuaded that the instrumentation, the gorgeous 
laze and intensity of orchestral clothing and col- 
oring. must have been all. For a thing more com- 
monplace and empty in its themes, more disappoint- 


ing as the “ development” goes on through @ most 

tedious trying over and over of the same sort of 

fruitless variations of effect to a most inordinate 

length—anythinzg more uninspired and uninspiring, 

with so great pretention, so little calculated to give 

a moral, spiritual lift to the great multitude upon @ 
reat occasion, we can scarcely imagine. 

We think there are several musicians in any of 
our cities, even Americans, who could have com- 
posed all that was needed in the shape of March 
for that day. But how much better it would have 
been to take the greatest, the most incrinsically noble 
and uplifting that exists, even if not expressly or- 
dered, even if somewhat old. Would that have 
made it less appropriate, or less popular? How 
much more inspiring, more in the spirit of the great 
unity and triumph of such national world’s festival, 
the glorious March Finale of the Fifth Symphony 
would have sounded! Handel or Beethoven would 
seem to be the truest musical prophets for a solemni- 


ty like that. ; 

We approve, however, the policy which dictated 
the procuring of original productions from some of 
our foremost native composers, Of the result we 
are not yet prepared to speak. 


George L. Osgood’s Concert. 

Instead of a series of Historical Concerts, as in 
the past two years, Mr. Oscoop this time concen- 
trated his thought and effort on a single evening 
with a remarkable programme—rich, significant, 
select, and for the most part new. Mechanics Hall, 
on Thureday evening, May 11, was filled with a 
most appreciative audience. Mr. Osgood had for 
co-workers his own mixed Chorus of forty voices, 
Mr. Ernst Peraso, pianist, Mr. J. Muttacy, violin- 
ist, and Mr. S. L, Sruptey, accompanist. 

Mr. Perabo opened the feast with a very clear and 
artistic rendering of a Toccata by Bach, followed by 
a Fugue by Handel, both in E minor. The former 
is the opening movement of the sixth Partita, be- 
ginning with a poetic, florid, free fantasia, leading 
into a fugue of singular imaginative charm, after 
which the free fantasy returns. The Handel Fugue 
is from the fourth Suite, of which the theme announ- 
ces itself so positively with a thrice repeated note. 
The two pieces together were a good prelude to 
the grand feature of the programme, which came 
next: the wonderful Crucifizus from Sebastian 
Bach’s B-minor Mass, which shares with the Mat- 
thew Passion Music the glory of being the two 
greatest’ works of the greatest master of all time in 
sacred music. Still again we are in E minor! 
(modulating in the last measures into the relative 
major). Into this short piece of four-part vocal har- 
mony,—resting on a Basso Continuo which consists 
of a single phrase of four measures (3-2), descend- 
ing in even eights by semitones from the tonic to 
the dominant, and steadily repeating itself until the 
final cadence—Bach has crowded what a wealth and 


depth of solemn feeling and expression! It is im- 
possible to describe the subtile art with which the 
voices intertwine and blend, after each pari singly 
has uttered the mournful phrase Crucifizus, the 
whole giving the impression of a sea of sorrow in- 
exhaustible and vast as ocean, The admirable 
training of the nicely balanced choir of sympathetic 
voices was shown to great advantage here. All 
was smooth and even and subdued, with only gentle 
swelling and subsiding, and the ensemble very sweet 
and musical, the utterance distinct, the intonation 
pure. So noble athing needed to be heard more 





than once, and it was a wise thought in Mr. Osgood 





to have it repeated at once, to deepen and make 
clearer the impression. We envy the Londoners 
their privilege of hearing the whole of this great 
Mass, the only peer of the Missa solemnis of Beetho- 
ven. 

A good relief, after this intensity of mood, it was 
to hear a group of Songs by Robert Franz (a, “The 
Lotus Flower” (Heine); 6. “Ona Thornbush blooms 
a rosebud ” (Osterwald); c. “In May” (Do.); d. 
“Marie” (@oétscha’l), interpreted so feelingly, with 
fine discrimination and artistic style by Mr. Osgood, 
who is so much at home in German Lieder of the 
finest class, 

Again the chorus voices blended almost to per- 
fection in the most satisfactory rendering we have 
ever yet heard of that pure gem of sacred harmony, 
the Ave Verum of Mozart. And then followed the 
first performance of a new Sonata, for Violin and 
Pianoforte, by Prof. J. K. Pare, in three move- 
ments; Al’eqgro con fuoco ; Larghetto (in canonic 
form); Allegro vivace. It is a spirited and genial 
work, and seemed written con amore, as well as with 
much skill and learning and no lack of fresh inven- 
tion. The first Allegro (B minor, 3-4) starts off 
with an energy of purpose, which it well maintains, 
with the relief of a more pleasing well contrasted 
second subject. The Zarghetfo (in which we confess 
we should not have suspected, by mere hearing, the 
presence of the Canon) has much beauty, though it 
seemed to us as if in some of the latter portion the 
inspiration was a little at a loss how to go on, 80 
that for some measures it was vague and tame; per- 
haps another hearing might remove the feeling. 
But the Finale was full of life and sparkle, a play- 
ful, happy movement, at the end of which the de- 
light of the audience culminated in such enthusias- 
tic and repeated plaudits that the composer had to 
rise in his seat and bow his acknowledgments, 

The next selection was extremely interesting: 
Schumann’s Cycle of Songs, Fravenliebe und Leben 
(‘‘ Woman's Love and Life”), op. 42, which Mr. Os 
good sang for the first time in this country, only 
the first two of the eight songs having been familiar 
here befure. He sang them in the original German 
of the very beautiful poetry by Chamisso, the audi- 
ence following with their eyes a fair translation by 
Baskerville. The litttle poems breathe the delicate 
confession of a woman’s heart, from the first stirring 
of the tender passion in the maiden’s breast, through 
all the phases of admiration, worship and devout 
selfrenunciation toward “the noblest” man and 
lover; the ecstasy and seeming dreamlike impossi- 
bility of finding herself beloved; the pressing of 
the ring to her lips; the call upon her sisters to help 
deck her for the wedding, and the momentary sad- 
ness at “ joyfully quitting their bright circle”; the 
premonitions and fruition of maternity ; and finally 
the grief of widowhood, which seeks consolation in 
recalling the sweet history and dreaming over love’s 
young dream again. Schumann has entered into 
the inmost heart and spirit of these verses, repro- 
ducing them in music with an instinct almost femi- 
nine, so delicate, so natural, so fresh, so subtly mod- 
vlated through each phase of feeling, is the expres- 
sion he has given to the entire poem. And there is 
plenty of contrast in the songs; if there be any 
sameness, it is simply that of the continuous inten- 
sity of such a theme, with that of Schumann’s indi- 
viduality. It would require a long and separate 
article to go into an analysis of these eight lovely 
compositions, and we shall not attempt it here, The 
best interpreter is such a singer as we had on this 
occasion,—although we could not help feeling that 
they ought by good rights to be sung by a woman, 
But Mr. Osgood threw his soul into them with real 
fervor, and expressed the spirit of the poem and the 
music, with such abandon, such sympathetic and 
discriminating insight, and such artistic refinement, 
that all felt the beauty and the meaning of the work, 
The ascompaniments were finely played by Mr. 
Perabo. 

The Chorus then sang Gade’s soft and dreamy 
music to Heine’s “ Waterlily”; Mr. Perabo played 
a quaint and spirited Gavotte in C minor (new) by 
Saint-Saéns, a Menuet by Beethoven, and Schu- 
bert’s Barcarolle, transcribed by Liszt ; and Mr. Os- 
guod sang a tragical and striking ballad: ‘There 
was an old, old king,” by Rubinstein, the “ Asra” by 
the same, and very beautifully the “ Frihlings- 
glaube” by Schubert. Robert Franz’s “ May Song,” 
one of the most exquisite of part-songs for mixed 
voices, so fresh and buoyant, and the parts grace- 
fully and subtly interwoven, was sung in the most 
satisfactory manner, and had to be repeated. This 
would have made a perfect ending to the concert. 
The three Morceauz by Rubinstein, for Violin and 
Piano, may have been very good, as doubtless they 





were well played ; but we confess—what we suspect 
to have been a pretty general experience,—to being 
in a weary, dull condition for appreciating anything 
of the sort, after listening to so much of such varied 
and absorbing interest. 





az Attention is called to the advertisement, on the 
first page, of the Music School of the bys eres Insti- 
tute at Pittsfield, Mass., which enjoys a high reputation, 


Boston Church Choirs. 


HOW HARD TIMES AFFECT THE SERVICE OF SONG, 


[From the Sunday Herald, May 14.) 

Never before, within the memory of ‘‘the oldest in- 
habitant,” have there been so many professional singers 
and musicians out of business in the city of Boston as 
at the present time, The‘ hard times,” that universal 
curse, which during its prevalence has affected every 
known pation and industry, has made its influence 
felt even in the worship of the sanctuary, and »mportant 
changes have taken place, such as would never have 
been tolerated for a moment under better auspices. 
Quartet singing, which has been a costly item in the ex- 
penses of some churches heretofore, has in many in- 
stances been altogether abolished. In others, the sala- 
ries have been largely reduced. In others still, profes— 
sional singers have been dismissed and volunteers sub 
stituted, whose chief merit lies in the attribute that they 
are willing to serve without pay. Occasionally it is 
found the entire singing service has been revolutionized, 
and from being performed by a choir has become con- 
gregational. Nearly all the engagements with choir 
vocalists at the different churches are made during the 
spring months, generally about the Ist of April or dur- 
ingthatmonth. The applicants for vacancies occurring, 
or about to occur, are always largely in excess of the 
number that can be employed, and the amount and 
range of talent to select from is at all times large. For 
chorus choirs abund of excellent material is at hand 
for first-class directors, music teachers availing them- 
selves of the opportunity for good practice thus afforded, 
and recommending their pupils for this exercise. Bes 
sides, every congregation furnishes a greater or less num- 
ber of willing volunteers for the service of song, among 
whom are many of decided talent. That there has been 
a steady progression in the quality and performance of 
church music in this city for some years past there can 
be no question. Careful selection of talent; the gradu- 
al substitution of first-class compositions for the sense- 
less trash in vogue a few years since; the recognition of 
the merit of the whole question of the musical service; 
and withal the inevitable emulation excited, have chief- 
ly contributed to this result. Following is the composi- 
tion of some of the principal choirs in the city, with the 
changes which have lately taken place in their organi- 
zation: 











BOWDOIN SQUARE CHURCH (BAPTIST.) 


At this church Mr. Charles H. Whit*ier is organist and 
director. The present organization of the quartet choir 
is the same as has existed for three years past: Sopra- 
no, Miss Angie Trescutt; alto, Miss Mary Hall; tenor, 
Mr. Hiram Hall; bass, Mr. John Young. Mr. Young left 
the city about two months since, to absent a few 
months, and during his absence his place is filled by Mr. 
Peevy. A chorus choir is about being organized, to con- 
sist of fifteen voices, in addition to the quartet. The 
singers are members of the society. 


CLARENDON STREET CHURCH (BAPTIST. ) 


Miss Carrie E. Symonds, organist. All the members 
of the quartet are salaried. There have been recent 
changes in its organization, and it now stands as follows: 
Soprano, Mrs. A. L. Ellsworth; alto, Miss Ella Cleve- 
land; tenor, Mr. J. C. C. Cooper; bass, Mr. S. N. Dick- 


erman. The singing is partly congregational. The ser- 
vice at this church differs from that of other Baptist 
Churches in that res; ive r 28 of the psalms form 
a part after which reading the congregation join with 
the choir in sluging the Gloria in Exceisis. A new organ 
has been supplied here since the fire in the church about 
two years ago. 


HARVARD STREET CHURCH (BAPTIST.) 


A change in the quartet at this chtirch occurred in 
December last, at this time Miss Josie Brainard of Hyde 
Park being employed as alto. The present organization 
is, soprano, Miss M. 8. Butterfield; alto, Miss rainard ; 
tenor, Mr. Albert W. Daniels; bass, Mr. Frederick W. 

win; organist, Mrs. W. A. Woodside. Miss Brain- 
ard took the place of Miss C. 8. Chamberlin. 


SHAWMUT AVENUE CHURCH (BAPTIST.) 


At this church Mr. J. A. Rising is organist and direc- 
tor. The choiris qnartet, all salaried. ay rano, Mrs. A. 
C. Kendall; alto, Mrs. W. E. B t; tenor, Mr. George 
J. Parker; bass, Mr. Arthur W. Porter. Here the ser- 
vice differs somewhat from that of other Baptist church- 
es. After the opening anthem the Doxology is sung by 
the choir and con tion. After the praver a vocal 
response, and the Gloria after the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. The hymns preceding and following the sermon. 
are congregational. ‘ 
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UNION TEMPLE CHURCH (BAPTIST. ) 


A complete change has occurred in the choir of this 
church during the present year. Mr. J. 8. B. Knox took 
the place of Mr. C. H. Morse, organist, April ist; Miss 8. 
M. Clough that of Miss E. A. Humphrey, soprano, Feb- 
ruary ist; Mr. G. C. Stebbins that of Mr. W. W. Davis, 
tenor, on Februa ist. The remaining members of the 

vartet are, alto, Mrs. Henrietta Reid; bass, Mr. J. W. 

avis. Miss Humphrey is at present awav concertizing. 
The members of the quartet are all salaried. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (CONG, TRIN.) 


The present organization here is a chorus choir, with 
Mr. L, A. Torrens, director, and Mr. J. P. Weston, organ- 
ist. ‘he singing is largely congregational. 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH (CONG. TRIN.) 


This church had a quartet choir, until Ay ril ist, this 
season, when it was decided to continue with chorus 
choir only. Mr. Ackus is organist and director, There 
are about 30 voices in the chorus, all members of the so- 
ciety. No salaries are paid, except to the organist. 


NEW ENGLAND SocreTy (CONG. TRIN.) 


Organist, Mr. George E. Whiting. The singing in this 
society is by both quartet and chorus. The quariet is 
composed of : Soprano, Mrs. 41. M. Smith; alto, Mrs. A. 
W. Porter; tenor, Mr. W. C. Tower; bass, Mr. Clarence 
E. Hay. The chorus comprises 250 voices, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Eben Tourjee. The order of service of 
song is, two pieces by quartet, two oo choir, and 
two by the congregation, six at each service, Besides 
the organ accompaniment six corneis are employed, 


PARK STREET CHURCH (CONG. TRIN.) 


The sin me has been both by quartet and chorus. Or- 
ganist and director, Mr. J.C. Warren. In the quartet, 
soprano, Miss 8. C. Fisher; alto, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes; 
tenor, Mr. Cornelins Chenery; bass, Mr. C, M. Lewis. 
Mr. Chenery has just taken the place of Mr. A. B. Fur- 
long, who resigned the position. The chorus consists 
of about 30 voices. The quartet is salaried. 


SHAWMUT CHURCH (CONG, TRIN.) 


There have been no changes in the choir at this church 
for sometime. Organist, Samuel Carr, Jr. In the quar- 
tet—soprano, Mrs. Georgia H. Bent; alto, Mrs. H. 
Sawyer; tenor, Mr. George W. Want; bass, Mr. A. C. 
ae. No chorus. The quartet issalaried, In theser- 
vice the last hymn is congregational. 


UNION CHURCH (CONG, TRIN.) 


At this church the singing is entirely congregational. 
Mr. J. B. Rhodes is organist, and Mr. Bridge Wheat 
precentor. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH (CONG. UNIT.) 


Singing by quartet. Organist, Mr.G.W. Sumner, In 
the quartet: Soprano, Miss Ella M. Abbott; alto, Miss 
Julia Wells; tenor, Mr. D. G. Bridgham of Taunton; 
bass, Mr. J. R. Baldwin. No changes during past year. 


HOLLIS STREET CHURCH (CONG, UNIT.) 


Con ational singing. Organist, C. L. Capen; 
soprano, Mrs. F. P. Whitney. No changes during past 
year, 


KING'S CHAPEL (CONG, UNIT.) 


Singing by quartet. Organist, Mr. John W. Tufts. 
The sores comprises, soprano, Mrs. O. T. Kimball; 
alto, Mrs. F. E. Barry; bass, Mr. D. E. Spencer. Mr. C. 
H. Clark, tenor, is about to retire from this quartet, ex- 
pecting soon to visit Enrope. There have been no 
changes during the past year, and. with the exception 
of the tenor, none are anticipated for the present. 


SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH (CONG, UNIT.) 


The singing at this church is by the Sage | salaried 
quartet: Soprano, Miss L. Gage; alto, Mrs. Hale Jacobs; 
tenor, Mr. ward Prescott; bass, Mr. A. F. Harlowe. 


Organist, Mrs. J. W. Crawford. Director, Mr. Edward 
Prescott. Mrs. Jacobs took the place, not long since, of 
Mrs. A, Ellison. 


SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL OHURCH (CONG. UNIT.) 


There have been no changes in the quartet choir at 
this church during the past year. Its organization is— 
sopranv, Mrs. Julia Houston West; alto, Mrs. J. F. 
Winch; tenor, Mr. W. J. Winch; bass, Mr. J. F. Winch. 
Organist, Mr. B. J. Lang. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT (EPISCOPAL.) 


The singing here is by a surpliced choir of 30 voices. 
Choral service. Organist, 8. B. Whitey. Rev. J. W. 
Hill, precentor. 


ST, MARK'S CHURCH (EPISCOPAL.) 


Comparatively recent changes have brought an entire- 
ly new organization into this church. rganist and 

uartet have but just commenced service here. Mr. 8. 

. Studley has taken the place of Mr. E. L. Buffington 
as organist. The Tx as now existing is com 
of—soprano, Mrs. F. H. Hathorne: alto, Mrs. C. F. Whit- 
ing; tenor, Mr. N. F. Thayer; bass, Mr. F. H. Hathorne. 
Quartet salaried; no chorus. 


8T. PAUL'S CHURCH (EPISCOPAL.) 


There have been no changes in the chor during the 
t year. The quartet is as follows: Soprano, Miss M. 
rner; alto, Miss Florence Holmes; tenor, Mr. Josiah 

; bass, Mr. George R. Titus. Organist, Mr. Elli- 
ott W. Pratt. This organization will continue until 
September next, when it is expected important changes 
will be made, by which the present form of singing ser- 
vice may be abandoned. 





SECOND METHODIST CHURCH. 


The organization is the same as during the pest year; 
Quartet—soprano, Miss 8. M. Godbold; alto, Mrs, Abby 
Corey; tenor, Mr R.B. Fisher; bass. Mr. James Gilbert. 
Organist, J. A. Norris. The quartet is salaried. 


SECOND UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


There have been no changes during the past year. The 
service is hy asalaried quartet, as follows: Soprano, Mrs. 
J. C. Sarborn; alto, Mrs. W. H. Wadleigh; tenor, Mr. 
M. L. Ingalls; bass, Mr. Gardner Gove. Organist and 
director, Mr. H. J. Smith. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH. 


A — and chorus have just been established at 
this church. The chorus comprises 100 voices and is con- 
ducted by Professor Eben Tourjee. Organist, Mr. Harry 
Benson. One cornet is also used in accompaniment. 
One member of the quartet is salaried. 


TREMONT STREET M. E. CHURCH. 


Previous to the first of last month the singing at this 
chureh has been by a quartet. At that time a change 
was made and congregational singing adopted Organ- 
ist, Mr. Allen W. Swan; precentor, Mr. Frank T. Ware. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH (CONG. TRIN.) 


Some changes have recently taken place in the quartet 
at this church. As at present organized it comprises: 
Soprano, ; alto, Mrs. J. T. Kempton; tenor, J.C. 
Collins; bass, W. Beeching. Organist, 8. M. Downs of 
Andover. 





FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


No changes in this choir. The quartet comprises: So- 
rano, Miss Clara B. Nickels; alto, Mies Abby R. Clark; 
enor, Mr. W. H. Fessenden; bass, Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen. 

Organist, H. E. Parkhurst. 


EMANUEL CHURCH (EPISCOPAL). 


The choir at this church is quartet. Organist, S. A- 
Bancroft; soprano, Miss H. A. Russell; alto, Miss Nellie 
F. Wood; tenor, L. A. Treat; bass, G. W. Dudley. No 
chorus. 

8T. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, HIGHLANDS. 


At this church the singing is by a chorus choir. Or- 
ganist, Mr. Edwin W. Gould. 


CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE (ROMAN CATHOLIC). 


Singing by both quartet and chorus. In the quartet 
the position of soprano is at present vacant, no perma- 
nent appointment having been made since the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. B. M. Wade, some four weeks since. Re- 
mainder of quartet—alto. Miss T. Flynn; tenor, P. A. 
McLaughlin; bass, T. O’Brien. In the chorus there are 
~ — Organist, A. P. Turner; director, Dr. E. C. 

ullard. 


CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION [CATR]. 


At this church the singing is by quartet and chorus, 
Organist, James Caulfield. In the quartet—First sopra- 
no, Mrs. Charles Lewis; second soprano, Miss Annie 
Flynn; alto, Miss Ita Welsh; tenor, Mr. Louis Pfau; 
bass, P. H. Powers. Thirty voices in the chorus. No 
changes during the past year, and nore anticipated. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY CROSS (ROM. CATH.) 


In December last the singing at this church was 
changed from quartet to chorus alone. Mr. J. Falken- 
stein is director, and Mr. F. Donahue organist. In the 
chorus there are 120 voices. 


FIRST SOCIETY [CONG. UNIT.], MEETING-HOUSE HILL. 


Organist. Mr. Henry W. Edes. The quartet which has, 
until recently, been engaged at this church, has now 
heen broken up. Mrs. T. Drake, alto, and Mr. H. K 
White, Jr., remain with the society until other engage- 
ments are made. 


MT. PLEASANT CHURCH [CONG. UNIT.], HIGHLANDS. 


Singing by quartet choir, Mr. N. O. Whitcomb, direc- 
tor; organist, Miss L M. Libby. In the quartet: Sopra- 
no, Mrs. Julia Howard, engaged the first of the present 
month; alto. Miss Alice A. Morse; tenor, N.O. Whitcomb; 
bass, Chandler Wright, engaged Jan. 1, 1876. Formerly 
all the hymns were sung by the congregation and choir; 
at present only two hymns are congregational. 


FIRST RELIGIOUS SOCIETY [CONG. UNIT.], HIGHLANDS. 


Singing by quartet choir. Organist, Mr. C. R. Ford. 
In the quartet—Soprano, Mrs. George K. Hooper; alto, 
Mrs. Hastings; tenor, Mr. J. H. Stickney; bass, Dr. C, 
W. Goddard. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, HIGHLANDS. 


In this church the singing during last year was by a 

uartet. This was given up on April 1, just passed. A 
chorus has been organized from the society members, 
and the singing is now performed by it. Organist, W. 
J. D. Leavitt. 


8ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN. 


At this church Mr. James E. Greenleaf is-organist and 
director of music. The singing is by both quartet and 
chorus. In the quartet—Soprano, Miss Allwright; alto 
Mrs. George E. Rogers; tenor, Mr. Frederick Bacon; 
bass, Mr. Charles H. Vose. In the chorus, 25 voices, 


CHURCH OF THE UNITY [CONG. UNIT]. 


Singing by —. Organist and director, Mr. How- 
ard M. Dow. In the choir—Soprano, Miss Abbie Whin- 
D. F. ¥ | bass, H. C 


ery; alto, Miss Ellison; tenor, Cc. 
Mrs. Addie 


Barna Miss Ellison took the place 
Ryan Coolidge. 


MAVERICK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EAST BOSTON. 


At this church the singing is entirely con tional, 
not even a precentor being employed. me of the 
prominent singers of the society sit nm the seats near- 
est the pulpit, and the music is directed by their voices. 
The organist is Mr.—— Wood, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Centennial Hymn. As sung at the Opening 
Ceremonies at Philadelphia. D. 3. d to F. 
Octavo copies for Chorus Societies, 10 cts. 
J. K. Paine. 30 
“ Our Fathers’ God! From out whose hand 
The centuries fall like gra‘ns of sand, 
We meet to-day. united. free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee.” 


This is the fine choral. bronght out at the first 
great event of the Centennial, Every one will 
need a copy. Every choir and chorus will use it. 
Words by Whittier. 

Singing at Sunset C. 3. d to E. Abt. 30 
“Singing at the sunset. angels voices hear, 
And the ——— of the harpers, ringing, ring- 
ing clear.” 
Very sweet poem to equally sweet music, 


A Maiden stoud on asea-bound Bark. F. 
4. d to F. bt. 40 


“Bnt she heeded not, as she looked on the deep, 
With an eye that knew not fear.” 


Highly wrought, pathetic and beautiful. 


Quite au fait. (Comic). Bb. 2, dtoD. Lee. 30 
Brannigan’s Pup. (Comic). Bb. 2. b to F. 
“ Oofty Gooft.” 40 
Two very amusing songs, ably written. 
Stormy Petrel. (Bass Voice). D. 4. A tod. 
(Bass staff. ) Boott. 30 
*« Where the t st fli 
And the billow Foils in'a robe of whites 
A bass song of lofty character. 


Lights far out at Sea. E. 4. Etog. Eayrs. 35 


“ Now in the gloaming and the hush, 
All nature seems to dream.” 


Centennial Chorus. Magnificent Colored Lith. 
Title. Quartet or Chorus, F. 4. 
c to F. Millard. 75 
Our nation’s song and cry shall be 
For God, and Home, and Liberty ! sid 


A great piece everyway, and well fitted for sing- 
ing this centennial.year. The picture on the title 
page is well worth purchasing, if only to frame 
and keep. 


Farewell. Song for Bass or Baritone. E. 

4. Btod. Fichberg. 35 
* The crimson sunset faded into grey, 
Upon the murmurous sea the twilight fell.” 


The above marks refer to the Bass staff, with 
the Bass Clef. Words are by Celia Thaxter, and 
are strikingly beautiful. That Eichberg should 
well interpret them is a matter of course. 


Instremental. 


Flower of the Flock. March. 3. Eb. Green. 35 
A neat and elegant march for festive occasions. 
Forest Scenes. 9 Pieces by R. Schumann. ea. 30 
These have been previously noticed, as a whole, 
but the music is too good to be passed without a 
particular description. 
No. 3. Flower that bloomed alone. (Ein- 
same Blume). 3. Bb. 
Sweet, simple, yet with fine workmanship. 
No. 4. Haunted Nook. (Verrufene Stelle). 
D minor, 
“ The flowers of this haunted place 
Are pale for lack of sun.” 


A mysterious “ story without words.” 
No. 5. Smiling Landscape. (Freundliche 
Landschaft). 3. Bd 
Movement in easy-going triplets, suggesting no 
end of sunshine and cheerful thought. . 
No. 6. Wayside Inn. (Herberge). 3. Eb. 
Might well have been written after listening to 
the chat of village neighbors at their rustic inn. 


No. 7. =—— Bird. (Vogel as Prophet). 


A perfect tangle of sweet bird-songs, prophetic 
perhaps of summer. 


No. 8. Hunting Song. (Jagdlied). 4. Eb 
Very tly; suggestive of bugle notes, gal- 
loping s s, and the like. 
No. 9. Farewell. (Abschied). 4. Bb. 


A fitting farewell to a noble set of compositions. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: *C, 5, c to E” means 
“ ay BS C, Fifth a » lowest letter, c on the added 
line below, highest } , E on the 4th space, 
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